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DEAL NO. 1 

NorTH 

@ 73 

VY J86 

© AQ963 

& AQJ 
WEST EAST 
@ Q10842 @ KJ6 
Y K94 Y 10752 
© 72 © K5 
& 943 & 8762 

SOUTH 

@ A9I5 

Y AQ3 

© J1084 

& K105 

North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 

NortH East SOUTH WEST 
10 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 

North has a normal opening bid of 
one in a suit, with 14 points in high 
cards and 1 point for the doubleton. 

South’s jump to 2 NT promises 13 
to 15 points in high cards, balanced 
distribution and stoppers in each of 
the unbid suits. In this case South 
has the middle value of 14 points. 

North raises to game in notrump 
since it is likely to be the shortest 
road to game. If North had a single- 
ton or a void suit, he might make a 
further suit bid of some kind to in- 
dicate that his hand does not look 
good for notrump; but in this case 
North has no reason to issue such a 
warning. North should not rebid his 
diamonds merely to show that he has 
opened on a 5-card suit; he should 
save such a rebid to indicate that his 


hand offers poor support for a no- 
trump contract. 


The Play 

West opens the four of spades, 
fourth-best in his longest and 
strongest suit. This is the customary 
opening lead against notrump. 

South’s first step is to count his 
winners: 1 in spades; 1 quick winner 
in hearts; 4 or 5 in diamonds, de- 
pending on whether or not the 
finesse works; and 3 in clubs. The 
total is enough for game, provided 
that South can prevent the enemy 
from running the spades. 

South’s defense against the spades 
is to refuse the first two tricks. By 
the time South takes his ace of 
spades, East is out of spades. When 
East gains the lead with the king of 
diamonds, he cannot return a spade, 
and South scurries home with his 
nine tricks. 

South’s refusal to win the early 
spade tricks is called a holdup play. 


DEAL NO. 2 

NorTH 

& 942 

VY K8 

© AK984 

h& A774 
WEST East 
@ A10873 @J5 
Y 1093 Y QJ642 
© 52 © Q73 
& Q108 & J93 

SOUTH 

@ KQ6 

VY A75 

© J106 


& K652 


North dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 
NortH East SOUTH WEST 
196 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 

North has a normal opening bid of 
one diamond, with 14 points inhigh 
cards and 1 point for the doubleton. 

South’s response of 2 NT promises 
the same values as in No. 1: 13 to 
15 points in high cards, balanced 
distribution and stoppers in the un- 
bid suits. In this case South has the 
minimum value of 13 points. 

North raises to game in notrump 
since there is no reason to suggest 
any other contract. 


The Play 

The chief point of the play is a 
holdup at the expense of a possible 
second trick in the suit. If South 
wins the first spade, he may con- 
ceivably win a second spade trick 
later. If he refuses the first trick, he 
will surely win only one spade trick. 

Nevertheless, South must refuse 
the first trick to make his contract. 
If declarer’s eventual diamond 
finesse happens to lose, South will 
be safe as long as East is out of 
spades. 

As the play goes, that is just what 
happens. East cannot return a spade 
when he gets in with the queen of 
diamonds; and South can easily take 
9 tricks with any other return. 

If East started with three spades, 
West would refuse the second spade 
trick in order to keep communica- 
tions open. East would get in with 
the queen of diamonds and would 


lead his last spade. But then, with 
the spades divided 4-3, the defenders 
would get only three spade tricks 
(and one diamond); and South 
would still be safe. 

South would go down if he took 
the first spade. East would be able to 
lead a spade on getting in with the 
queen of diamonds; and then West 
would take four spade tricks. 


DEAL NO. 3 
NorTH 
@ 102 
Y Q109 
© A653 
& QJ97 
WEST East 
&@ Q9753 &@ K86 
Y 7643 Y A2 
O7 © Q10984 
& 542 & A83 
SouTH 
@ Aj4 
Y KJ85 
© Kj2 
& K106 
East dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
East South WEST NOorRTH 
1 1 NT Pass 3 NT 
Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


East has a normal opening bid of 
one diamond, with 13 points in high 
cards and 1 point for the doubleton. 

South’s overcall of 1 NT promises 
the sort of hand that would be worth 
an opening bid of 1 NT: 16 to 18 
points in high cards, balanced dis- 


~ 


tribution and stoppers in at least 
three of the four suits. The overcall 
of INT always promises at least one 
stopper in the suit bid by the oppo- 
nent. 

North raises to game in notrump, 
just as he would if South had opened 
with 1 NT. The raise to game pro- 
mises 10 points or more; or, oc- 
casionally, an attractive 9-point 
hand. If North had only 8 points (or 
an unattractive 9) he would raise to 
2NT. 


The Play 


It is obvious that East has virtu- 
ally all of the missing high cards for 
his vulnerable opening bid. Why did 
West fail to lead a diamond in re- 
sponse to his partner’s opening bid? 

Possibly, West may have no dia- 
monds at all. Perhaps West has a 
singleton diamond and a reasonably 
decent 5-card suit of his own. 

South must protect himself 
against the probable 5-card spade 
suit by holding up the ace of spades 
until the third round. This play 
costs one spade trick (South wins 
only one spade instead of the two he 
could easily get if he won the first 
trick), but saves the contract. 

After winning the second spade 
trick West sees that although he can 
set up the spades he can never re- 
gain the lead to cash them. He 
therefore switches to diamonds. 

Now South has time to knock out 
both of the missing aces. 

If South took the first spade, East 
would get in with an ace and would 
lead a spade — which West would 
duck. When East got his other ace, 
he would lead another spade to de- 
feat the contract. 


DEAL NO. 4 


NorTH 

& A63 

Y KJ6 

© K10 

& QJ1052 
WEST EAST 
@ Q10874 @J9 
Y 87 Y Q10542 
© 853 © 97642 
& K74 dh A 

SOUTH 

&@ K52 

Y A938 

© AQJ 

& 9863 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East SouTH WEST 
1 & Pass 2 NT Pass 
Ss NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


Once again North has a normal 
opening bid of one in a suit, and 
South has a model jump to 2 NT, 
promising 13 to 15 points with bal- 
anced distribution and strength in 
the unbid suits. 

North raises to game in notrump, 
as before. Compare with Deal No. 1 
and No. 2. 


The Play 


The point of the play is that South 
must hold up even though he has two 
sure tricks in the suit led by the op- 
ponents. 

By the time declarer wins his first 
spade trick, East has run out of 
spades. As a result, when East wins 
the first club he cannot return a 


spade. This gives South time to 
knock out the other top club. 

If South won the first spade and 
led clubs, East would take the ace of 
clubs and lead his other spade. Now 
it would do South no good to hold 
up, since West would overtake and 
continue spades. West would then 
get in with the king of clubs in time 
to defeat the contract with the rest 
of the spades. 

South would not gain by his hold- 
up play if West had both the ace and 
king of clubs, but South does gain 
when the ace and king are divided. 

If East has three spades, the hold- 
up does not work, but then West can 
have only four spades, and South 
will lose only two spade tricks. 


DEAL NO. 5 

NORTH 

& 842 

Y Q94 

> Q92 

& AKQ3 
WEST EAST 
@ QJ1095 @ 73 
OF KF2 Y 8763 
© AJ7 © 108 
h& 94 & J10652 

SOUTH 

@ AK6 

9 A105 

© K6543 

& 87 


North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH EAST SOUTH WEST 
1h Pass 106 1@ 
Pass Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 

North has a normal opening bid of 
one club, with 13 points in high 
cards. It is pleasant to have 14 
points or more for an opening bid, 
but there is nothing sinful in opening 
an occasional 13-point hand, espe- 
cially with a decent suit and a com- 
fortable rebid. 

With 14 points, South could jump 
to 2 NT at once but can afford to 
show his diamonds first. If North 
has a robust hand with a fine fit in 
diamonds there may be a slam. If 
North fails to raise diamonds vigor- 
ously, South can then try notrump. 

As it happens, West overcalls with 
one spade, and North shows the 
minimum nature of his bid by pass- 
ing. Since South can tell that there 
is no hope of a slam in diamonds he 
proceeds without delay to his game 
in notrump. 

Notice that South goes directly to 
3 NT. He knows that North has a 
minimum opening bid; there is no 
need to exchange further informa- 
tion. When you know where the 
hand should be played, there is no 
reason to puzzle partner with extra 
bids. 

The Play 


As in Deal No. 4, South holds up 
even though he has two sure tricks 
in West’s long suit. South expects to 
lose two diamond tricks and wants 
East to be out of spades by the time 
he wins a diamond trick. 

After winning the second round of 
spades, South follows his plan by 
taking a deep diamond finesse to- 
ward East. As expected, East wins 
the first round of diamonds; but he 
cannot return a spade. 

South wins the heart return (with- 
out risking a finesse) and continues 


the establishment of the diamonds. 
West gets his other diamond trick, 
but South still has a spade stopper. 


DEAL NO. 6 

NORTH 

& 642 

? AQJ 

© KJ1093 

& K5 
WEST East 
@ AQJ107 @ 53 
Y 8754 Y 962 
O4 © Q762 
& 563 & Q872 

SouTH 

@ K98 

Y K103 

© A85 

& A1094 

North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
NortH East SouTH WEST 
16 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The bidding follows the familiar 
pattern: a normal opening bid of one 
in a suit opposite a balanced 13 to 15 
points. As in Deals 1, 2 and 4, the 
North-South partnership rolls on to 
game in notrump without the 
slightest friction. 


The Play 


The holdup is a simple play to 
execute when you have the ace of the 
long suit opened by the opponents: 
if you refuse the first trick or two, 
you can take vour ace later. It is a 
different matter when you have only 


the king of the enemy’s suit. If you 
fail to take your trick at once, you 
may never get it. 

That is South’s problem in this 
case. If South refuses the first trick, 
he may never win a spade trick. 

Still, South will go down if he 
takes the first spade — unless he is 
sure to guess which opponent has the 
queen of diamonds. If South mis- 
guesses, as all of us do on occasion, 
the opponents will then take the 
rest of the spades. 

If South refuses the first trick 
and West does not continue the 
suit, he may never win a spade 
trick but he will surely make his 
contract. The method is to finesse 
through Hast for the queen of dia- 
monds. 

If East has the queen, as in the 
actual hand, well and good. But 
even if West had the queen of 
diamonds he could not continue the 
attack on the king of spades. South 
would lose one diamond trick, but 
he would still get four diamonds, 
three hearts and two clubs. 


DEAL NO. 7 

NorTH 

@ AK 104 

9 9 

© J4 

& QJ9852 
WEST East 
@ 52 & Q987 
VY AK8632 Y 105 
© 752 © Q1093 
& 73 & A104 

SOUTH 

& J63 

Y QJ74 

© AK86 

& K6 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
SoutH West NortTH’ EAst 
19 29 3 hb Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


Even dyed-in-the-wool 4-card ma- 
jor advocates open the South hand 
with one diamond, since the heart 
suit is far too weak. 

West’s jump to two hearts is a 
pre-emptive bid, promising a strong 
trump suit of 6 cards with little or no 
side strength. 

North’s bid in a new suit is 
forcing for one round, just as though 
West had not bid. South must there- 
fore keep the bidding open, and his 
best course is to show his stoppers in 
West’s suit by bidding notrump. 

North is content, and South rests 
in3 NT. 


The Play 


After the opening lead, South 
should see that West has opened his 
fourth-best card of a suit headed by 
A-K-8. East clearly has 10-x. East 
also must have the ace of clubs, 
since West would have bid only one 
heart if he had as much as an ace on 
the side. 

If South wins the first heart and 
goes after the clubs, East will take 
the ace of clubs and return his other 
heart. This will enable West to take 
the rest of the hearts, and South 
will be down two. 

South avoids this sad fate by 
using the familiar holdup play. He 
refuses the first heart trick, but is 
sure of a heart later on. Once West’s 
hearts have been put to sleep, South 


has an easy time. He loses the first 
three hearts and the ace of clubs, but 
then has tricks to burn. 


DEAL NO. 8 
NoRTH 
@ J93 
9 Q5 
© J1054 
& AQI6 
WEST EAST 
@ 52 & AQ1084 
VY J974 Y 1083 
© K8632 © AZT 
& 74 & 832 
SOUTH 
@ K76 
Y AK62 
© Q9 
& KJ105 
South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
South West NortH East 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of INT prom- 
ises 16 to 18 points, balanced dis- 
tribution and stoppers in at least 
three suits. In this case South has a 
doubtful holding in diamonds, but 
few notrumpers are perfect. If you 
wait for strength in all four suits, 
you will miss many profitable 
chances to open with 1 NT. 

North’s raise to game promises 10 
points or more (but less than the 15 
points that would suggest a slam). 
Occasionally, North will raise to 
3 NT with a good 9 points. In the 
actual hand, North has a comfort- 
able 10 points. 


The Play 


East wins the first trick with the 
ace of diamonds and sees that there 
is no nourishment in that suit. His 
best bet is to shift to spades, and 
East’s expert play is the queen of 
spades. 

South is tempted to put up the 
king of spades since that would 
guarantee a spade trick. But if 
South is the sort of bridge player 
who has second thoughts, he should 
see that he will still be sure of a 
spade trick if he does not put up the 
king of spades immediately. 

South’s play of a low spade at the 
second trick is a holdup in disguise. 
When West gets in with the king of 
diamonds he cannot defeat the con- 
tract by leading a spade. If South 
had put up the king of spades at the 
second trick, West would still lead 
a spade upon getting in with the 
king of diamonds, and then East 
would take the rest of the spades, 
defeating the contract. 


DEAL NO. 9 

NoRTH 

@ Q107 

Y AQ6 

© AQ102 

& 873 
WEST EAstT 
& K83 @ 9652 
Y 872 Y 10954 
© 65 © K87 
& KQ1092 & 54 

SOUTH 

@ AJ4 

Y KJ3 

© J943 


& AJ6 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East SOUTH WEST 
I, Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass. Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


We have the familiar bidding se- 
quence: one of a suit by the opening 
bidder, and a jump to 2 NT by the 
responder. Compare with Deals 1, 
2,4 and 6. 


The Play 


South’s refusal to win the first 
trick is a special case of the holdup. 
When the king is led against your 
A-J-x, you can refuse the first trick 
with special nonchalance. If the suit 
is continued, you will get a trick with 
the jack. 

In this case, if West leads a club 
at the second trick, South is sure of 
two club tricks instead of just one. 

This play is known as the Bath 
Coup, after the English resort town, 
where it was invented in the days of 
whist some two hundred years ago. 

West is too clever to lead another 
club, but he must switch to another 
suit; and this gives South time to 
develop his tricks. 

When West diabolically switches 
to diamonds, declarer must put up 
the ace of diamonds in order to de- 
velop a spade trick. West takes the 
king of spades and puts his partner 
in with a diamond, but South still 
has the ace of clubs — thanks to his 
refusal to win the first trick. South 
therefore makes his game with two 
spades, three hearts, three diamonds 
and one club. 

If South took the first club, East 


would get in with the king of dia- 
monds and would lead another club. 
West would then defeat the contract 
with the rest of the clubs. 


DEAL NO. 10 

NorTH 

& 87 

VY 943 

© AKJ 

& Q10983 
WEST East 
@ KQ1093 @ 654 
Y 87 VY KQJ52 
© 86 © 9743 
& K754 & 2 

SOUTH 

@ Aj2 

Y A106 

© Q1052 

& AJ6 

South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
SouTH WEST NorTH_ EAST 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The bidding resembles that of 
Deal No. 8. South’s opening bid of 
1 NT promises 16 to 18 points, and 
North’s raise to game promises 10 
to 14 points. Since both hands are 
balanced there is no need to explore 
suit fits. 


The Play 


When West opens the king of 
spades, South has his chance to 
execute the Bath Coup, as in Deal 
No. 9. But South must not show 


how much he has learned about 
baths — or he will land in the soup. 

If South refuses the first trick, 
West will surely shift to a heart. 
Now South will be in trouble if he 
refuses the first heart, since East 
will shift back to spades; and South 
will be just as badly off if he takes 
the first heart — since then the op- 
ponents will take the rest of the 
hearts upon getting their club trick. 

South saves himself all this con- 
fusion and trouble by winning the 
first spade and taking the club 
finesse toward West. If the finesse 
happened to win, well and good; but 
even though it loses, South still has 
a spade stopper as long as Wes? (not 
East) is on lead. 


DEAL NO. 11 

NorTH 

@75 

Y AK86 

© AQ7 

& AK 108 
WEST EAST 
@ Q10632 & J98 
Y QJ95 Y 1072 
© 52 © K63 
& 63 & QJ95 

SOUTH 

@ AK4 

Y 43 

© J10984 

& 742 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East SoOuTH WEST 
1 & Pass 10 Pass 
29 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s hand is not strong enough 
for a very strong opening bid (either 
two of a suit or two notrump). He 
must express his values by opening 
with one of a suit and making a jump 
rebid. 

South’s 8 points are worth a re- 
sponse, and he naturally responds in 
his long suit. 

Now North comes out from be- 
hind the bushes with a jump to two 
hearts. This jump in a new suit is 
forcing to game and tends to in- 
dicate unbalanced distribution — 
length in two suits at least. 

South can afford to show his 
strength in the unbid suit by bidding 
notrump. North then raises to game 
since his distribution is unusually 
balanced for his bidding. 


The Play 


South must win the first spade 
trick in order to keep entries to his 
own hand. If South held up the ace 
of spades, the opponents might 
abandon the spades after one more 
round of the suit, and South would 
get only one spade trick instead of 
two. 

South must also take care to de- 
velop the diamonds without block- 
ing the suit. If South let the jack of 
diamonds ride for a finesse, playing 
dummy’s low diamond, East would 
win the trick and return a spade. 
South would be unable to get back 
to his hand for the rest of the dia- 
monds. 

South makes sure of four diamond 
tricks by keeping a low diamond in 
dummy. East eventually takes his 
diamond trick, and South returns to 


his hand with the ace of spades to 
take the last two diamonds. The 
contract is then assured. 


DEAL NO. 12 
NorRTH 
@ AQJ4 
VY AJ 
© 972 
& QJ73 
WEST EAST 
@ 83 @ 97652 
Y Q10852 Y K7 
© Q85 © 103 
& A998 & 10542 
SOUTH 
@ K10 
Y 9643 
© AKJ64 
& K6 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SouTH West NortTH East 
10 Pass 1@ Pass 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South has a normal opening bid 
of one diamond, and North has a 
choice of responses. North could, if 
he liked, jump to 2 NT; but this 
would suppress a strong major suit. 
Experts show their major suits first 
and wander into notrump if they 
cannot find a good major-suit fit. 
North therefore bids one spade. 

South has enough diamonds to 
rebid the suit at his second turn, but 
the hand is balanced and has 
strength in three suits. Since the 


*high-card strength is minimum (for 


an opening bid), South should settle 
for a rebid of 1 NT. This promises 
balanced distribution with not more 
than 15 points. (If South had 
16 points and a balanced hand, he 
would open with 1 NT instead of 
one diamond. ) 

North can see that slam is out of 
the question since South has a mini- 
mum bid and that there is no fit ina 
major suit. He therefore settles for 
game in notrump. 


The Play 


As in Deals 10 and 11, South has 
his chance to hold up — but must 
not do so. In this case, South is 
worried about the hearts only if 
West has five of them (if West has 
only four, the defenders will get only 
three hearts and the ace of clubs). 

If West has five hearts, East can 
have only two. One of East’s hearts 
must be a high card, since if West 
had a suit headed by K-Q-10 he 
would have led the king. South can 
be sure of blocking the suit if he 
plays the ace at the first trick. 

As the play goes, East must win 
the second heart with the king; and 
then he cannot return to his partner’s 
hand. If East tried to unblock by 
dropping the king of hearts at the 
first trick, South’s nine would be- 
come good for a second heart trick. 

South goes down if he plays the 
jack of hearts at the first trick. East 
takes the king of hearts and returns 
a heart to the ace. West gets in with 
the ace of clubs and defeats the con- 
tract with the rest of the hearts. 


DEAL NO. 13 

NorTH 

@ Q6 

Y A85 

© AKJ63 

& J95 
WEST EAST 
@ AJ932 & 1074 
Y 962 Y J1043 
© 72 © Q84 
& K84 & 732 

SOUTH 

@ K85 

Y KQ7 

© 1095 

& AQ106 

South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 
SouTH WeEsT NortTH’ EAST 
1 & Pass 19 Pass 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


As in Deal No. 12, South opens 
with one of a suit and makes a rebid 
of 1 NT. This shows balanced distri- 
bution and about 12 to 15 points in 
high cards. In this case South has a 
rather typical holding of 14 points in 
high cards. 

North, with 15 points, knows that 
slam is too unlikely to be seriously 
considered. At most, there are 30 
points in the combined hands, and 
there is no sign of an outstanding 
suit fit. North therefore settles for 
game in notrump. 

Actually, slam at diamonds could 
be made if North could capture the 
queen of diamonds and the king of 
clubs. The odds are 3 to 1 against 


winning both finesses, and it is fool- 
ish to bid a slam with such odds 
against you. 


The Play 


When dummy’s queen of spades 
wins the first trick, South knows 
that West has the ace of spades. It 
will not be dangerous to lose a trick 
to West, since he cannot run the 
spades without yielding a trick to 
the king of spades. But it would be 
fatal to lose a trick to East, since a 
spade return through the king of 
spades would allow West to run the 
rest of his long suit. 

South must not try for the dia- 
monds since that would risk giving 
the lead to East. Instead, he 
develops the clubs; even if the 
finesse loses, there is no great 
danger. 

The club finesse does lose, but 
West cannot continue the attack on 
spades. South makes game with one 
spade, three hearts, two diamonds 
and three clubs. 

If the ace and seven of spades were 
exchanged, East would be able to 
win the first trick with the ace of 
spades. South would hold up the 
king of spades until the third round 
and would develop the diamonds — 
since then West would be the dan- 
gerous opponent and East would be 
safe. 


DEAL NO. 14 

NORTH 

&@ 62 

Y A73 

© AK10842 

& K7 
WEST EAST 
@ A10873 @Q95 
Y 10942 Y QJ8 
© 3 © J765 
& 864 & QJ9 

SOUTH 

a Kj4 

VY K65 

© Q9 

& A10532 

North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 

NortH EAST SOUTH WEST 
19 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South has a delicate choice at his 
first turn since he may bid two clubs 
rather than 2 NT. South would show 
his suit if it were a major since then 
four of the major might be a better 
game contract than three notrump. 
South might likewise bid his suit if 
he had maximum values (about 15 
points) since then the chance for 
game (or even slam) in the minor 
suit would be worth considering. In 
this case, since South has only 13 
points and a rather weak minor suit, 
he should prefer to go for game in 
notrump, and he does so by jumping 
to2 NT at this first turn. 

North may give some thought to 
rebidding his six-card diamond suit 
but he has only 14 points in high 
cards and strength in three suits. 


If North did bid three diamonds, 
South would go on to 3 NT, so the 
final contract would be the same. 


The Play 


When East plays the queen of 
spades, South sees that it is safe for 
him to win with the king provided 
that he does not later allow East to 
gain the lead. East would lead an- 
other spade, and West would then 
take the rest of his long suit. But it 
is quite safe for South to allow West 
to gain the lead; West cannot cap- 
ture the jack of spades from his side 
of the table. 

South needs the diamonds for his 
contract, and must develop them in 
such a way as to keep East out of the 
lead. The solution to the problem is 
simple — and instructive, since 
hands of this kind often occur in 
play. South must get to dummy in 
order to return a low diamond; and 
South must then try a finesse with 
the nine of diamonds. 

If West were able to win the trick, 
no harm would be done since West 
is the safe opponent. Actually, the 
finesse is necessary since East start- 
ed with four diamonds to the jack. 


DEAL NO. 15 

NORTH 

@ AKJ3 

Y 54 

© K63 

& AJ65 
WEST EAST 
@ 86 @ Q1097 
Y A10832 Y J76 
© J742 © 1095 
& 83 & Q72 

SOUTH 

@ 542 

Y KQ9 

© AQB 

& K 1094 

South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 
SouTH WEST NorTH_ EAST 
1 & Pass 1@ Pass 
1 NT Pass 3 Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South shows a minimum bal- 
anced hand by opening with one ofa 
suit and then making a rebid of 1 
NT. Compare with Deal No. 12 
and No. 13. 

North is not quite satisfied, since 
he has 16 points in high cards, a 
doubleton, and a fine fit for South’s 
suit. North therefore jumps to three 
clubs (forcing to game) to find out 
if the news about a good suit fit 
succeeds in changing South’s mind. 

South might think of a slam if he 
had a fifth club instead of one of the 
low spades. (And then the slam 
would depend only on picking up the 
queen of clubs with only four trumps 
out.) But with the actual hand — 
4-3-3-3 distribution and only 14 


points in high cards, with a weak 
trump suit — South can show no 
interest in a slam. He signs off at 
3 NT, and North subsides. 


The Play 


South’s position is the same as in 
No. 14: he can make game if he can 
keep East out of the lead. There is 
no harm in allowing West to win a 
trick. 

The solution is simple: South 
must develop the clubs in such a 
way as to shut East out. This is a 
cinch, since South can lead a low 
club to dummy’s ace and then return 
the jack of clubs for a finesse 
through East. 

If West could win the trick, 
South would still be safe. South 
would then make game with two 
spades, one heart, three diamonds 
and three clubs. Since the finesse 
happens to succeed, South takes the 
first ten tricks, 


DEAL NO. 16 

NortTH 

@7 

Y K762 

© AKJ4 

& A542 
WEstT East 
@ Q10832 @ K654 
Y J983 Y 105 
© 72 © Q1095 
& J7 & Q98 

SOUTH 

@ AJ9 

VY AQ4 

© 863 

& K 1063 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


North East Soura West 


10° Pass 2NT Pass 
3 ¢ Pass 3NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South begins with the familiar 
jump to 2 NT, promising 13 to 15 
points, balanced distribution and 
strength in the unbid suits. 

North, with a singleton spade, 
bids his other 4-card minor, know- 
ing that South must have length in 
either clubs or diamonds. (Since 
South does not have a 4-card or 
longer major, he must necessarily 
have four or more clubs or dia- 
monds.) 

With good holdings in both ma- 
jors, South chooses to bid game in 
notrump. He might bid game in 
clubs instead, and this contract 
would be better than 3NT. But 
most expert pairs would get to 
3 NT on these hands, and the point 
of play at notrump is more interes- 
ting than clubs. 

The Play 


South wins the first trick partly 
in the hope of preserving a chance 
for a second spade trick and partly 
because a holdup would do no good. 
West’s lead shows either a 4-card 
suit (if West has no spade lower 
than the three) or a 5-card suit (if 
West has the deuce as well as the 
four cards that made his three a 
fourth-best opening lead). In either 
case, the nine missing spades are 
divided 5-4, and a holdup for three 
rounds will not be effective. 

As in Deal No. 15, South must 
develop the clubs in such a way as to 


keep East out of the lead. South 
cannot do this if East started with 
three or more clubs headed by both 
queen and jack, but he should make 
the attempt in the hope that the 
club honors are split or that West 
has both. 

As the cards lie, South manages to 
duck a club trick to West, thus set- 
ting up the club trick he needs for 
the game. 


DEAL NO. 17 


NORTH 

& 74 

Y AK54 

© 8743 

& AQJ 
EAST 
@ Q85 
Y Q93 
© Q5 
& 98542 

SOUTH 

@ A102 

Y 762 

© AK92 

& K 106 


South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


West NorTH 
Pass 19 
Pass 3 NT 
Pass 


East 
Pass 
Pass 


SOUTH 
10 
1 NT 
Pass 


The Bidding 


As in many previous hands (12, 
13, and 15), South shows a mini- 
mum balanced hand by opening with 
one of a suit and then rebidding 1 
NT. 

North, with 14 points in high 
cards, knows that the combined 
count must be 26 to 29 points, since 
South should have 12 to 15 for his 
rebid of 1 NT. This should be 
enough for game, but North doesn’t 
think of any higher contract. 


The Play 


South counts eight tricks in high 
cards and should try to develop his 
ninth trick in one of the red suits — 
most likely diamonds, the longer 
suit. The problem is to prevent West 
from defeating the contract with 
the long spades. 

The first part of the solution is 
the holdup play. South refuses the 
first two spade tricks to run East 
out of spades. Then South must 
develop a red trick without allowing 
West to gain the lead. 

South begins by leading a heart to 
dummy. (We’ll have more to say 
about this in Deal No. 18.) Then he 
returns a diamond, waiting to see 
what East plays. 

When East plays low, South puts 
up the ace of diamonds and gets 
back to dummy with a club to lead 
another diamond through East. 
This time East plays the queen, and 
South can safely play low. The idea 
is to give up one diamond trick and 
to give it up to East. 

No matter what East returns, 
South can regain the lead and cap- 
ture the last missing diamond with 


the king, after which the nine of 
diamonds is good. 

South would go down if he led the 
ace of diamonds first because East 
would drop the queen. Then West 
would gain the lead with the jack 
of diamonds. 


DEAL NO. 18 
NORTH 
& 74 
Y AK54 
© 8743 
& AQJ 
WEST East 
@ K9863 @ Q)5 
Y 1083 Y QJ9 
© QJ10 © 65 
& 73 & 98542 
SouTH 
@ A102 
Y 762 
© AK92 
& K 106 
South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 
SouTH West NortH EAST 
19 Pass 19 Pass 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The North-South hands are the 
same as in Deal No. 17, and the 
bidding is therefore the same. 


The Play 
South’s problem is the same as in 
Deal No. 17, but South gets an 
extra chance when he leads a heart 
toward dummy at the fourth trick. 
West plays the three of hearts, and 
now South can play low from the 


dummy with the assurance that 
West cannot win the trick. 

The idea is to play for a favorable 
break in hearts as well as for the 
diamonds. South may have to choose 
one suit or the other as the play 
develops, but he will probably be 
able to tell what the defenders are 
doing. 

East wins the first heart trick and 
naturally returns the top card of his 
doubleton in diamonds. South wins 
and leads a heart to dummy, fol- 
lowed by a diamond back toward 
his own hand. 

When East follows with the five 
of diamonds, South should assume 
that East started with just the six 
and five. This means that South 
cannot develop the diamonds with- 
out giving the lead to West (which 
would be fatal). So South must go 
after the hearts in the hope that the 
six missing hearts divide 3-3. 

The hearts do break favorably, 
and dummy’s last heart becomes 
good for declarer’s ninth trick. 


DEAL NO. 19 

NoRTH 

& 104 

Y A52 

© 8743 

& KQ72 
WEST EAst 
@ K972 @ QJ63 
Y J984 Y 1063 
© QJ5 © 109 
& A8 & 10964 

SOUTH 

@ A85 

Y KQ7 

© AK62 


& J53 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
SouTH WEST NORTH’ EAST 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 

Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 1 NT pro- 
mises 16 to 18 points in high cards, 
balanced distribution and strength 
in at least three suits. In this case, 
South is weak in clubs, but the hand 
is eminently suitable for an opening 
bid of 1 NT. 

North’s raise to 3 NT promises 10 
to 14 points. In this case, North has 
only 9 points, but has a ten that may 
conceivably be of some use, and 
North also has a fairly decent four- 
card suit. Some conservative players 
might bid only 2 NT with the North 
hand, but most experts would bid 
game. If North did bid only 2 NT, 
South would go on to game, ac- 
cepting the invitation since he has 
17 points rather than the bare mini- 
mum of 16 points. 


The Play 


South holds up the ace of spades 
largely for exercise. The opening 
lead of the deuce indicates only a 
four-card suit; and this is confirmed 
when East returns the three of 
spades at the second trick. East 
would return his original fourth- 
best card if he held four or more of 
his partner’s suit; but East would 
return his higher remaining spade at 
the second trick if he had started 
with only three. Everything indi- 
cates that each defender started with 
four spades. 

South is sure to lose three spades 


and the ace of clubs, and therefore 
cannot afford to try for an extra 
diamond trick. The problem is to 
develop the clubs in the manner that 
will give declarer the best chance to 
win three club tricks. 

Any plan will work if each de- 
fender has three clubs, but if the 
six missing clubs break 4-2, South’s 
best chance is to catch A-x in one 
hand and to make that player waste 
his ace on only small cards. South 
makes the correct guess on this 
hand by leading low clubs twice to- 
ward dummy. The second time, 
West has to play his ace “‘on air’, 
and declarer wins three club tricks 
to make his contract. 


DEAL NO. 20 

NORTH 

@ AQ 

VY 7643 

© J4 

& A7642 
WEST EAST 
@ 9652 @ 108743 
Y Q9 Y KJ108 
© K10 © 9876 
& QJ1098 & None 

SOUTH 

@ KJ 

Y Ad52 

© AQ532 

& K53 

South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
SoutH WEST NORTH East 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


As in Deal No. 19, South’s open- 
ing bid of 1 NT promises 16 to 18 


points in high cards, balanced dis- 
tribution and strength in at least 
three suits. North’s raise to game 
promises 10 to 14 points in high 
cards, with balanced distribution. 


The Play 


South would normally hope to 
develop the clubs for extra tricks, 
but East’s discard at the first trick 
shows that the clubs cannot be de- 
veloped. South needs four tricks in 
diamonds and must play the suit 
carefully to make them. 

If the diamonds are divided 3-3, 
almost any method of playing the 
suit would develop four tricks. If the 
missing six diamonds are divided 
4-2, however, South’s only chance 
for four tricks is to find K-x in the 
West hand. Even then, South must 
lead a low diamond from his hand 
toward dummy’s jack. 

As it happens, West does have a 
doubleton headed by the king. If 
West takes the first diamond, de- 
clarer can later take dummy’s jack, 
followed by the ace, queen and the 
last low diamond in the South hand. 
If West plays low on the first dia- 
mond, dummy’s jack will win the 
first trick; South will next take the 
ace, dropping the king, and then the 
queen of diamonds. Declarer will 
give up one diamond and still win a 
trick with the five of diamonds. 

Leading a low diamond toward 
dummy’s jack would not be the 
best method of playing the suit if 
declarer needed two fast diamond 
tricks; a normal finesse (leading 
dummy’s low card toward the A-Q) 
would be the best play for two 
fast tricks. But the recommended 
play for four diamond tricks is to 


lead low from the South hand to- 
ward dummy’s J-x. 


DEAL NO. 21 

NORTH 

@Q5 

Y 10653 

© A754 

& Q93 
WEST East 
@ J10982 @ K74 
Y J4 Y Q972 
© Q1082 © J6 
& 54 & K876 

SOUTH 

@ A63 

VY AK8& 

© K93 

& AJ102 

South dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 
SouTH West NorTH’ East 
1 Pass 1 > Pass 
2 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s bidding — one of a suit, 
followed by a jump in notrump, in- 
dicates a hand that is too strong for 
an opening bid of 1 NT. South 
promises 19 or 20 points for his jump 
to 2 NT; if South had 21 points, he 
would jump to 3 NT. 

North has only 8 points, but can 
count well enough to see that the 
combined point count is 27 or 28 
points. This should be enough for 
game, and North therefore raises to 
3 NT. 


The Play 
South refuses the first two tricks 


mostly for exercise — and perhaps 
in the vague hope that the oppo- 
nents may forget to continue the 
suit. At any rate, South is forced to 
win the third spade trick. 

The reason that the holdup play 
is really useless (although not at all 
harmful) is that South must go 
after the clubs to make nine tricks. 
He must therefore try a club finesse 
that goes toward the long spade suit 
— if it fails. If the club finesse suc- 
ceeds, the holdup play in spades is 
unnecessary; and if the club finesse 
fails, the spade holdup is futile. 

However, South refuses the first 
two spades, takes the third and gets 
to dummy with a diamond to start 
the clubs. Now declarer must lead 
the right club for the first finesse. 

The nine of clubs solves all prob- 
lems, since after it holds the first 
trick South can lead the queen of 
clubs from dummy to continue the 
finesse. 

South would go down if he led the 
queen of clubs from dummy at the 
fifth trick. East would play low, and 
if South also played low he would 
have to win the second club in his 
own hand with no way to get to 
dummy for a third finesse. If South 
unblocked by playing the ten of 
clubs under dummy’s queen at the 
fifth trick, East would next cover 
the nine of clubs with the king and 
would eventually win a trick with 
the eight of clubs. 
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DEAL NO. 22 


NortTH 

@ AQ4 

VY AQ986 

© KQ 

& K104 
WEST EAST 
@ 10986 @ 732 
Y J103 Y K5 
© 86 © J10974 
& 8652 & J93 

SouTH 

@ KJ5 

VY 742 

© A532 

& AQ7 

North dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 
NortH EAST SouTH WEST 
19 Pass 2 NT Pass 
6 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s response of 2 NT shows 
13 to 15 points with balanced dis- 
tribution and strength in the unbid 
suits. 

North, with 20 points in high 
cards, knows that the combined 
count must be 33 to 35 points. This 
ought to be enough for a small slam 
but not enough for a grand slam. 
North therefore goes right for the 
small slam in notrump. 


The Play 


South needs three heart tricks to 
make his slam. He cannot make 
them if East has three or more hearts 
headed by K-J or K-10. South can- 
not lose his slam if West has two or 
three hearts headed by the king. 
The question is whether South can 


improve his chances if East has the 
king of hearts. 

South can do so by taking a pre- 
liminary finesse with the nine of 
hearts. (The presence of the eight 
and seven and six of hearts is com- 
forting, but not really important.) 
If this preliminary finesse happens 
to lose to the jack or ten, as South 
really expects, he can later get to his 
hand and lead toward the A-Q fora 
normal finesse with the queen. And 
this will bring the slam home if West 
has the king of hearts. Nothing is 
therefore lost by the preliminary 
finesse, even if it happens to fail. 

Actually, West happens to have 
the jack and the ten of hearts, and 
the preliminary finesse forces out the 
king of hearts and thus assures the 
slam. West could not save himself 
by playing the ten of hearts at the 
first trick; declarer would play the 
queen to force out the king and 
would later return to his hand to 
lead another heart for a finesse with 
dummy’s A-9 of hearts. 


DEAL NO. 23 

NorRTH 

@ 63 

Y 964 

© KQJ1052 

& AQ 
WEST East 
@ 742 @ Q1085 
Y Q107 Y J832 
© 96 © A&4 
& 109872 & K6 

SOUTH 

@ AKJ9 

Y AKS5 

0 73 


& J543 
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North dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEst 
106 Pass 1@ Pass 
20 Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


After North’s normal opening bid 
of one diamond, South should make 
a simple response of one spade. De- 
spite South’s 16 points in high cards, 
there will be no slam unless North 
can make a strong rebid of some 
kind. Conceivably, North may have 
strong spade support, and a slam 
would be missed if neither member 
of the partnership bid spades. Al- 
ternatively, North may have a side 
club suit and may bid the clubs 
secondarily if allowed to do so com- 
fortably. So South’s best course is to 
make a simple, forcing response, 
and await developments. 

North contents himself with a re- 
bid of the diamonds, showing just 
a rebiddable suit with the strength 
of a minimum opening bid. Since 
North has shown neither strong 
spade support, a club suit, nor sub- 
stantial extra strength, South must 
abandon the idea of bidding a slam. 
South therefore jumps to game in 
notrump since the combined count 
must easily come to the 26 points 
usually needed for game. 


The Play 


South would make his game easily 
if any suit but clubs were led, or if 
West had the king of clubs. Un- 
fortunately, dummy’s ace of clubs is 
forced out at the second trick, and 
now there is no entry to the long 
diamonds. South may be sure that 


the defenders will signal to each 
other so that the ace of diamonds is 
played precisely on the second round 
of the suit. 

Since declarer can expect to get 
only one diamond trick, he must try 
for four spade tricks to make his 
game contract. Prospects are poor, 
but even a poor chance is better than 
none: declarer simply must try a 
finesse with the nine of spades and a 
later finesse with the jack of spades 
in the hope that East has both the 
queen and ten of spades. Fortune 
favors South since both finesses 
work, 

Note West’s play of the nine of 
diamonds at Trick 4, signalling a 
doubleton so that East knows when 
to take the ace of diamonds. 


DEAL NO. 24 

NorTH 

@ J98 

Y J82 

© KQ1076 

& 63 
WEST EAST 
@ Q10732 @ 654 
VY K1074 VY Q65 
© 32 © A54 
& 74 & K 1098 

SouTH 

@ AK 

VY A993 

© J98 

& AQJ52 

North dealer 
East-West vulnerable 

NortH East SouTH WEST 
Pass Pass 1 & Pass 
106 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
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The Bidding 


As in Deal No. 21, South’s jump 
to 2 NT shows 19 or 20 points, with 
balanced distribution and strength 
in the unbid suits. 

North has only 7 points in high 
cards, but knows that the combined 
count must be 26 or 27 points. This 
should be enough for game, so North 
raises to 3 NT. 


The Play 


South must get the bulk of his 
tricks in diamonds and clubs, but 
fears that the defenders will refuse 
the first two diamond tricks if they 
possibly can. If so, declarer will get 
only two diamond tricks and will 
need four clubs to make the game. 

Declarer tries for both suits by 
leading diamonds as a way of getting 
to dummy for club finesses. If the 
ace of diamonds appears early, well 
and good; South will happily take 
four diamond tricks. If the ace of 
diamonds stubbornly stays off, 
South must count seriously on the 
clubs. 

South leads the jack of diamonds 
to dummy’s king, hoping to panic 
the opponents into taking the ace. 
Inexperienced defenders sometimes 
fall for shock tactics of this kind. 
West does his best to signal his 
doubleton by playing the three, and 
East patiently waits for more evi- 
dence. 

Having arrived in the dummy with 
the king of diamonds, declarer tries 
the club finesse. When this works, 
he returns to dummy with the queen 
of diamonds. West completes his 
high-low by playing the deuce of 
diamonds, and East easily counts 
South for the three missing dia- 


monds. East therefore holds off 
again. 

Now South takes a second club 
finesse and continues the clubs to 
develop the tricks he needs for the 


game. 


DEAL NO. 25 

NortTH 

& 74 

Y 853 

© 862 

& AJ1098 
WEST East 
@ J983 @ Q105 
Y Q1074 Y J92 
> 53 © K1097 
& 742 & 065 

SOUTH 

@ AK62 

Y AK6 

© AQJ4 

& K3 


South dealer 
Neither side vulnerable 


SouTtH West NortTH East 
2 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 2 NT prom- 
ises 22 to 24 points with balanced 
distribution and all four suits well 
stopped. In this case, South has the 
maximum count of 24 points. (Play- 
ers who use “weak” 2-bids would 
open this hand with two clubs and 
would make a minimum bid in no- 
trump at the next turn. It is assumed 
that Autobridge players use strong 
2-bids and therefore show 22 to 24 
points with the opening bid of 2NT.) 

North would pass with fewer than 
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4 points since the opening bid of 2 
NT is not forcing (although highly 
invitational). With 5 points and a 
fine suit, North can well afford to 
raise to 3 NT. 


The Play 


South needs five tricks in clubs 
and diamonds combined. A gambler 
might make a go-for-broke play in 
clubs, cashing the king first and then 
trying a finesse with dummy’s jack. 
If this finesse lost, however, declarer 
would get only one club trick and 
would surely go down. 

South’s best chance is to lead the 
low club for a first-round finesse 
with dummy’s jack. If this loses to 
the queen, declarer can later over- 
take the king with dummy’s ace to 
run the rest of the clubs. 

As it happens, East shrewdly re- 
fuses to take the first club. Not many 
defenders would be clever enough to 
hold up the queen of clubs, but your 
Autobridge opponents are very good 
players. 

Now that you have arrived in the 
dummy, you can try a diamond 
finesse. Even if that finesse happens 
to lose, you will still land on your 
feet if the six missing diamonds 
break 3-3. 

The diamond finesse works, and 
you lead the king of clubs to 
dummy’s ace. This play would bring 
in the entire club suit if either oppo- 
nent started with Q-x of clubs. This 
hope fails to materialize, but you are 
now in position to repeat the dia- 
mond finesse and thus make sure of 
three diamond tricks. 





DEAL NO. 26 
NORTH 
@ KQ9 
9 A4 
© AQ653 
& 542 
WEST EAST 
@ 762 @ 8543 
Y K10852 Y 763 
© J108 © K9 
& 109 & KJ87 
SOUTH 
@ AJ10 
Y QJ9 
© 742 
& AQ63 
North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
NorTtTH EAST SOUTH WEST 
10 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The auction is familiar. Compare 
with Deals 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 14. 


The Play 


South’s best chance for game is to 
bring in the diamonds. The average 
player would lead a low diamond 
from the South hand to try a “‘nor- 
mal’’ finesse with dummy’s queen. 
This would fail whenever East has the 
king of diamonds, whether East has 
one, two, or more diamonds. 

A good player would cash dummy’s 
ace of diamonds first to see if the 
king or any other significant card 
(such as the jack) falls from the East 
hand. If nothing delicious happens, 
South can return to his own hand to 
lead another diamond toward the 
queen. This method will bring in 
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four diamond tricks if West has the 
king and one or the king and two 
other diamonds; and it prevents 
needless loss if East has the single- 
ton king. 

The best play of all, however, is to 
begin the diamonds by leading a low 
card from the dummy. If East has the 
singleton king he will, of course, 
have to play it. Even if East has the 
doubleton king, he will probably be 
afraid to play low for fear of losing 
his king. (From East’s point of view, 
South may be leading toward J-x or 
J-x-x in his own hand, and East will 
gain nothing by playing low — and 
East may, in fact, lose his only dia- 
mond trick. ) 

Some unsophisticated defenders 
might even play the king of dia- 
monds from the East hand with 
K-x-x or K-10-x. This would be a 
poor play, but there is no law against 
giving your opponents the chance to 
make a poor play. 

South would lose two diamond 
tricks if he took the normal finesse 
or even if he cashed the ace of dia- 
monds first. The correct psycholog- 
ical play makes life easy for declarer. 


- 


DEAL NO. 27 

NORTH 

@ K7 

Y KJ3 

© Q1093 

& J1098 
WEST East 
@ Q1083 @ J962 
Y 109874 Y Q5 
> AB © 7542 
he A2 & 753 

SOUTH 

@ A54 

Y A62 

© KJ6 

& KQ64 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH East 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


The bidding is familiar. Compare 
with Deals 8, 10, 19 and 20. 


The Play 


South is sure of two spades and 
only two hearts, and therefore needs 
five tricks in clubs and diamonds 
combined to make his game. He 
must therefore develop both suits, 
knocking out both missing aces. 

If South tries a finesse with the 
jack of hearts at the first trick, and 
the queen is played by East, South 
will have to take the ace then or on 
the next trick. West will get in with 
one ace to knock out the remaining 
heart stopper, and West will regain 
the lead with his other ace in time to 
defeat the contract with the rest of 
the hearts. 
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South isn’t sure to go down if he 
plays the jack of hearts from the 
dummy at the first trick. For one 
thing, the finesse may succeed. For 
another, West may have no side 
entry to the long hearts. If West has 
only one ace, South may be lucky 
enough to knock that ace out first. 
Or West may have only four hearts, 
in which case declarer can afford to 
lose two hearts and two aces. 

Still, South loses nothing by play- 
ing dummy’s low heart at the first 
trick. The heart finesse can wait. 

Declarer knocks out one of the 
aces (there’s no real difference be- 
tween clubs and diamonds), and 
tries the heart finesse when West 
resumes the play of his long suit. 

The difference is that South can 
afford to lose the delayed finesse if 
East started with Q-x since East 
must now switch to a different suit. 
South therefore has time to knock 
out the ace of clubs. 


DEAL NO. 28 

NorTH 

@ 62 

Y AJ7 

& AQJIG 

& QJ10 
WEST East 
@ J10943 @ Q85 
Y 652 Y Q1043 
© 3 © K 10852 
& K652 he 4 

SouTH 

@ AK7 

VY K98 

© 74 

& A9873 








North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
NortH East SOUTH WEST 
10 Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


The auction is described earlier in 
Deals 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 14. 


The Play 


South wonders whether to attack 
clubs or diamonds first. If he loses a 
diamond finesse, his ace of spades 
will be knocked out. And if the dia- 
monds then fail to break favorably, 
South will have to go after the clubs. 
Loss of the club finesse at that stage, 
with the spades established, will be 
fatal. 

The case is quite different if South 
tries the club finesse first. Loss of the 
club finesse will allow West to re- 
sume the spades, but South has 
nine tricks: two spades, two hearts, 
one diamond and four clubs. 

In a match-point tournament, 
where the play for overtricks is im- 
portant, South would refuse the 
second spade trick, taking the ace at 
Trick 6 instead of Trick 5. South 
could then take the diamond finesse 
later (without first releasing the king 
of hearts). The diamond finesse 
would fail, but South would get 10 
tricks, losing one spade, one club 
and one diamond. 
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DEAL NO. 29 


NorRTH 
@ KJ104 
Y KJ10 
© 763 
& AJ7 
WEST EAST 
@ 852 & Q76. 
VY 86 9 9532 
© AQ952 © 104 
& 542 & K63 
SOUTH 
@ AY 
Y AQ74 
© KJ8 
& Q1098 
South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 
SouTH West NorTH  Easi 
1 NT Pass 2 Pass 
29 Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s response of two clubs is 
the Stayman Convention, asking 
South to rebid in a major suit of foui 
or more cards. South obediently 
shows his four-card heart suit. 

North is interested in spades 
rather than hearts. Since the major: 
suit fit does not exist, North goes or 
to game in notrump. (If South held 
four spades as well as four hearts 
he would correct the contract to 
four spades.) 


The Play 


After winning the first trick wit 
the jack of diamonds, South car 
count on winning only 8 tricks ir 
top cards. If South risks the clut 
finesse. East will win with the king 
of clubs and return a diamond 





whereupon West will defeat the con- 
tract with the rest of the diamonds. 

South has a safer play for his 
ninth trick. He enters dummy witha 
heart and leads the low spade to try 
a finesse with the nine of spades. If 
this lost, West would be unable to 
run the diamonds with the king still 
in the South hand. 

Actually, the spade finesse works. 
South takes his three spade tricks 
and the hearts, ending in the South 
hand for a lead of the queen of clubs. 
Sometimes a gun-shy West player 
will cover with the king of clubs 
when the queen is led. 

When West actually plays a low 
club, South must not risk the fi- 
nesse. He steps up with the ace of 
clubs to make sure of his ninth trick. 
Then he returns a club. If West has 
the king of clubs he will have to lead 
a diamond and give South the king 
of diamonds and another club trick. 

As it happens, Hast has the king 
of clubs, and the defenders take the 
rest of the tricks. 


DEAL NO. 30 

NorTH 

@ AJ95 

GF 2 

© 1098 

& AKJ96 
WEST EAST 
& 842 @ Q1063 
Y Q10984 Y A76 
© K42 © 63 
& 52 & Q1073 

SouTH 

@ K7 

Y KJ53 

© AQJ75 

& 84 
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North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
NortH East SouTH WEST 
1 & Pass 10 Pass 
1@ Pass 2 NT Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South has the high-card require- 
ment for a jump to 2 NT at his first 
turn, but his distribution is wrong 
for this bid. Furthermore, you 
should never bypass a major suit in 
response to a minor opening. South 
shows the diamonds, prepared to 
raise hearts vigorously if it turns 
out to be North’s major suit. 

When North bids spades, South 
jumps in notrump to show his 
re gc (Most experts use a jump 
to 3 NT in this sequence to show a 
hand of opening strength, using a 
second round jump to 2 NT to show 
11 or 12 points, invitational.) 


The Play 


As in many of the recent deals, 
one of the opponents is safe and the 
other is dangerous. In this case 
South must not let Hast win a later 
trick since a heart continuation 
would allow West to run the entire 
suit. There is no danger in allowing 
West to win a trick, since a heart 
lead by West would allow South to 
win a trick with the jack. 

South must therefore go after the 
diamonds rather than the clubs. If 
the diamond finesse loses (as it 
does), South is still safe. South 
easily makes game with two spades, 
one heart, four diamonds and two 
clubs. He would go down if he tried 
a club finesse, for the defenders 
would get one club and four hearts. 


Note that South wins the second 
heart trick with his king — it would 
be wrong to finesse the jack, since 
if it lost, West would be able to 
clear the suit. 


DEAL NO. 31 
NortTH 
@ KJ9 
Y KJ97 
© AJ8&7 
& 84 
WEST EAST 
&@ 643 &@ 8752 
Y Q5432 VA 
© 532 © K4 
& 95 &K J10732 
SOUTH 
@ AQ10 
Y 1086 
© Q1096 
& AQ6 
South Dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
SouTH West NortTH’ East 
106 Pass 19 2 
Pass Pass 36 Pass 
3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


With 14 points, South has a 
“mandatory” opening bid. Nobody 
would put South in jail if he passed, 
but it is considered criminally foolish 
to pass so strong a hand. South 
opens in his only four-card suit. 

North responds normally, and 
East makes an overcall of two clubs. 
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This is South’s chance to show thz 
he has a minimum opening bic 
South can safely pass, since Nort 
will have another chance to bid. 

North shows strength by a jum 
from two clubs to three diamond: 
Since South has two stoppers i 
clubs he must grit his teeth and tr 
for game in notrump. South ha 
only minimum values for his open 
ing bid, but his three tens may tur; 
out to be valuable — and in fact, on 
of them does. 


The Play 


South has two sure clubs am 
three spades. He needs four re 
tricks for the game contract. 

If South tries a diamond finess: 
and happens to lose, back will com: 
a club; and East will surely regai: 
the lead with the ace of hearts t 
run the clubs. 

East surely has the ace of heart: 
for his vulnerable club overcall on : 
topless suit, and East may also haw 
either the queen of hearts or the kin; 
of diamonds. If South goes after the 
hearts first and discovers that Eas’ 
has the queen of hearts, he can late: 
take the diamond finesse. If Soutt 
tries the diamond finesse first anc 
loses, there will be no further chance 
to take a finesse against the queer 
of hearts. 

South therefore tries the heart: 
first, making his contract when the 
queen of hearts turns out to be ir 
the West hand. 


- 








DEAL NO. 32 

NortTH 

& 52 

Y AJ86 

© AJ5 

& A732 
WEST East 
@ KQJ987 @ 643 
Y 52 9 K743 
© Q2 © 743 
& 298 & J106 

SouTH 

@ Al0 

Y Q109 

© K10986 

& K54 


North deaier 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEST 

1 & Pass 19 1@ 

Pass Pass 2 NT Pass 

3 NT Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South has a normal response of 
one diamond at his first turn. When 
West overcalls with one spade, 
North passes to indicate that he has 
opened with a minimum hand. 

Now South has a slight problem. 
A jump to 2 NT promises about 13 
points, and South has only 12 points 
in high cards. Still, South has three 
tens, which should be worth one 
jack, and South also has a five-card 
suit of some small merit. South 
should stretch one point to make the 
jump to 2 NT, and North raises to 
game in notrump with his balanced 
hand. 


The Play 
After holding up the ace of spades 
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for one round South is compelled to 
take the ace. Now South will go 
down if he loses a heart or a diamond 
trick since even if the trick is lost to 
East a spade will come back, and 
West will run the rest of his suit. 

South must therefore decide 
whether to try for the diamonds or 
the hearts. Failure in either suit 
means doom; success in either suit 
will give him the contract. 

Instead of depending entirely on 
one suit, South should try for both 
suits. This is done by playing for a 
drop in one suit and finessing in the 
second suit if nothing wonderful 
happens in the first suit. 

There is very small chance of cap- 
turing a singleton king of hearts by 
leading the ace of hearts, but there is 
quite a respectable chance of drop- 
ping the queen of diamonds double- 
ton by leading out the ace and king 
of diamonds. Declarer therefore 
does so and is rewarded when the 
queen drops. If the queen of dia- 
monds had failed to drop, South 
would have fallen back on the heart 
finesse. 














We hope that you have enjoyed your Autobridge. There are 
many other refills available: 


411110 Beginner Hands 411 324 Help from the Enemy 
411 311 The Squeeze Play 411 325 Trump Management 
411 312 The Squeeze Play 411 326 Trump Management 


411 313 The Deceptive Play 411 327 Slam Bidding & Defensive Play 
411 314 The Deceptive Play 411 328 Slam Bidding & Defensive Play 


411 315 Intermediate Play 411 329 Basic Play at Notrump 

411 316 Intermediate Play 411 330 Basic Play at Notrump 

411 317 Play Technique 411 331 Basic Play at Trump 

411 318 Play Technique 411 332 Basic Play at Trump 

411 319 The Finesse 411 333 Match-point Tournament Play 
411 320 The Finesse 411 334 Match-point Tournament Play 
411 321 Entries 411 335 Safety Plays 

411 322 Entries 411 336 Safety Plays 


411 323 Help fromthe Enemy 411 337 End Plays 
411 338 End Plays 


REFILLS IN FRENCH 


411011 Beginners 411015 Assorted 
411 012 Intermediate 411 016 Assorted 
411 013 Assorted 411 017 Assorted 


411014 Assorted 


REFILLS IN GERMAN 


411 210 Beginners 411 211 Intermediate 
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